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Department Considers 


Adoption of New Appeasement Policy 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL 


NDICATIONS that the State Department was contemplating a slow- 
] down in the cold war and a possible new poiicy of appeasement blew 
fast and furious in Washington this week as Congress convened. 
Moscow’s step-up of her “peace offensive” and the Congressional desire to 
cut the budget were believed the main factors motivating the change in 


policy. 

Informed observers pointed princi- 

pally to four events as signs~that a 
softening of the American line might be 
forthcoming: 
1. The resignation of George Kennan 
as State Department counselor. Ken- 
nan’s 1947 articles, .analyzing Soviet 
conduct, were in large measure respon- 
sible for the “get-tough” program 
adopted by the Administration. 

2. The inter-cabinet struggle over 
Formosa. President Truman finally 
over-ruled State Secretary Acheson and 
upheld Defense Secretary Johnson and 
General Mac Arthur when he declared 
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the U.S. would adopt a “positive” policy 
toward the island bastion. But the pol- 
icy has not yet been implemented. 

3. The resignation of Sidney Souers 
as executive secretary of the National 
Security Council. It is believed Souers 
was_unwilling to go along with the 
imminent $2-billion cut in military 
appropriations. 

4. The amazing failure of the Voice of 
America’s Iron Curtain broadcasts to 
comment on Stalin’s 70th birthday. 
Eastern Europeans were bombarded by 
more than a full week of Communist 
Stalin broadcasts,» but a high State 
Department official is believed to have 
balked Voice plans to reply in kind. On 
December 21, the birthday itself, for 
example, the Voice’s Russian-language 
“Calendar” picked the 1947 Foreign 
Ministers Conference as its most im- 
portant “historic date” for discussion. 

The resignation of Kennan was per- 
haps the most dramatic evidence of an 
intra-departmental rift in State, in 
formed observers believed. Kennan had 
been bitter, according to these observ- 
ers, over the Department’s unwilling- 
ness to extend its firm anti-Communist 
European policy to Asia. Publication of 





the China White Paper and the re- 
appointment of W. Walton Butterworth 
as head of State’s Far Eastern Division 
this summer added to his bitterness. 

Although few could find any formal 
explanation of the Voice of America’s 
silence, it is believed that George Ma- 
lenkov’s article in Pravda a few days 
before Stalin’s birthday, which pleaded 
for peaceful co-existence of “capital- 
ism” and “socialism,” had convinced 
high officials that fruitful peace over- 
tures to Moscow would be possible in 
the near future. 
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DEAN ACHESON 
Which Way Now? 





ongress on Spot 
As Voters Await 
Fair Deal Action 


By JOHN CONRAD 


WASHINGTON. 


was billed through the fall and early winter merely 

as a reanactment of the first session of the same Con- 
gress, now promises to be something far more exciting. True, 
the actors and the stage business will be about what they 
were last time. President Harry S. Truman will press, as 
he did last year, for the Brannan farm price subsidy plan, 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley act, for compulsory health in- 
surance and for more adequate old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance under an improved Social Security program. The Re- 
publicans and their Southern Democratic allies will have 
enough strength to beat back most of these measures—prob- 
ably all of them except betterment of old age benefits. Again 
the Republican opposition will be led.in the House by 
Minority Leader Joe Martin and in the Senate by Minority 
Leader Kenneth Wherry and Robert A. Taft of Ohio. The 
only conspicuous new face will be that of Herbert H. Leh- 
man, who will replace John Foster-Dulles as junior Senator 


7 SECOND SESSION of the 8lst Congress, which 


For all this surface sameness, it will become obvious 


within the first month of the new 
session that something new and vital 
has been added to the Congressional! 
show. The last session was only 
rehearsal for this one. It is entirels 
possible, as things are developing, that 
the Republican Party will smash itselt 
beyond repair by next fall, when its 
Congressmen and Senators again come 
face to face with their constituents 1: 
a national election. If this happens, 
new political alignment will become 
necessary in this country and the close 
of the half century will mark the end 
of a political era, for better or for 
worse. For a time, it will mean an end 
of formidable opposition to the so 
called welfare state principles espoused 
by Truman and his dominant Demo- 
cratic Party. Eventually, it may mean 
a reorganization of the Republican 
remnants in amalgamation with the 
Southern conservatives under some 
new label less objectionable to the 
Southerners than the party name that 
still has odious reconstruction connota 
tions for them. Such a coalition would 
be no more than a formalization of 
an alliance that already operates in 
Congress. ; 


. x ¥, 


IF ALL THIS HAPPENS, the Re- 
publicans and their Southern friends, 
in process of reorientation, will have 
practically no chance of electing 
President in 1952, barring a depression 
of 1929 proportions. But if Truman’ 
economic advisers are right in their 
confidence that such a depression car 
be averted by an expanding economy 
and a gradually improving national! in 
come within the capitalistic structure. 
with a system of security superimposed 
upon it, then such a depression won't 
occur in the foreseeable future—cer 
tainly not before 1952. Senator Taft, 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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HE CELEBRATIONS in Moscoay are over. 
As Stalin pompously enters his‘eighth de- 
cade, the personality of his potential suc- 
cessor draws considerable attention: for nobody 
knows how soon this enigmatic personality will 
command the forces of international commu- 
nism. As of today the most likely successor to 
Stalin is the youngest member of the Polit- 
buro, George Malenkov. 
1949 has been Malenkoy’s 
year. In the preceding fall, 
by a happy coincidence, he 
got rid of his strongest rival 
Andrei Zhdanov. Early in 
1949 foreign minister Vyach- 
eslav Molotov was made the 
scapegoat for the fiasco of 
the Berlin blockade. Only 
egies recently hailed and eulog- 
Dallin ized as “the great statesman 
of the Stalin era,” Molotov’s name almost dis- 
appeared from the press. And now the great 
honor of delivering the report to the nation on 
the anniversary of the Soviet revolution was 
bestowed on George Malenkov. 





Pe %: “ 


THE MALENKOV STORY is the story of a 
party official from start to finish—something 
unknown and hardly conceivable in the West 
For more than two decades he worked in the 
Communist party “apparatus”; since the mid- 
twenties he was Stalin’s subordinate, his right 
hand in the Central Committee’s “secretariat” 
and other party agencies. He took over a num- 


ber of Stalin’s techniques, political and organi- 
zational methed 

What are Malenkovw’s own ideas? The curious 
vorld wonders. So far he has abstained fron 
eiving anv hints. Instead. he has tried to imitate 
his boss in each and every respect, even to the 
vearing of a gray tunic, Stalin’s traditional 


pre-war garb. 


NOR DOES THE NOV. 7 SPEECH suppls 
any clues to Malenkov’s personality. He re- 
peats the old, worn out, irksome phrases about 
warmongers abroad, about the terrible living 
conditions in the non-Soviet world, about the 
fabulous progress achieved under the Soviet 
sun and in the “people’s democracies.” Un- 
perturbed, he says that the “Socialist state does 
not need outward expansion”; he condemns 
policies which violate the “national sovereignty 
of other peoples.” He pretends to take seriously 
the multitude of “peace congresses,” organized 
by his own office throughout the world. He 
wants to make his listeners believe that these 
561 national organizations are real and that they 
really present six hundred million organized 
men and women who supposedly belong to this 
alleged “peace movement.” 

Here Malenkov casts, however, an interesting 
light upan this peculiar “mass movement for 
peace.” At this basis, he says, is not the “pacifist 
ideology” but a “firm determination to fight 
against the warmongers.” These “partisans of 
peace” have hailed the civil war conducted by 
Communists in China and the Communist 
guerillas in Greece; and they will hail an offen- 
sive against Tito, if ordered to do so by Malen- 
kov’s Central Committee. Quite a peace move- 
ment! 

Malenkov pretends to know that a heavy 
economic depression has already taken hold 
of the United States. An unknown statistical 
source has supplied him with a statement that 
industrial production in this country has fallen 
off 22 percent in one year. Inflation rules the 
money system in the United States, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has sunk, and the 
people’s standard of living “continues to fali 
precipitously.” 


By David J. Dallin 


THE ONLY INTERESTING THING about 
the address was its structure. Departing from 
an old tradition of Soviet leaders, he spoke first 
about internal affairs and Soviet economy, leav- 
ing the international situation to the end. He 
not only stressed in this way the priority of 
domestic over external affairs, but supplied 
a kind of an ideological concept for this 
novelty. In the very first sentences, of his ad- 
dress he stressed his belief that Russia and the 
Soviet Union have never been as secure and 
safe as they are now behind their new frontiers. 





Some may interpret this as presaging a less 
aggressive policy in the future, but the acts of 
the Soviet government, even during Malenkov’s 
ascendancy, do not corroborate such friendly 
promises. They have remained empty words. 
Nobody should forget that Malenkov is a hun- 
dred-pertent Stalinist. And it was Malenkov 

* who uttered these ominous words at the first 
conference of the Cominform: 


“Our friends respect us because we are 
strong.’and will only respect us as long as 
we are strong. The weak are not respected. 
.. . We are a mighty force already today. . 
and this should be remenibered by those 
who think that our people shed their blood, 
made tremendous sacrifices, and won vic- 
tory in order to let others enjoy its fruits., 
Let them remember this, and not try to 
scare us, for it has been proved that our 
Soviet people are not among the timid.” 





— The Home Front 





The Truth, the Whole Truth 





By William E. Bohn 








OR THE PAST YEAR [I have spent at least 

one day a week in court, and, as a young 

lady remarked to me in the lively corridor 
on the 13th floor of the U.S. Federal Courthouse 
on Foley Square, these courting days have been 
educational. They have given me an insight 
into life in these United States which would 
never have come to me in the ordinary course 
of affairs. 

It was decided some years 
ago that if a mancalls you a 
Communist you could start a 
slander suit. He may call you 
a Democrat or a Republican, 
a Baytist or a Bahaist, a 
Mormon or a Mason. But if 
he ties you up with the Com- 
munists and cannot prove 
the connection —that will 

Bohn cost him money. The other 
week my neighbor-column, “Heard on the 
Left,” reported that Counterattack had been so 
injudicious as to use the naughty word in con- 
nection with Mr. and Mrs. Frederic March. The 
handsome actor pair asked damages to the tune 
of $500,000, and would withdraw their suit onlyz 
after retraction had been humbly made in 
public. It is a serious business. 

You can join practically any party, club, 
school, clique or religion and withdraw intact. 
But if you team up with the Communists you 
cannot escape without suffering devastating 
penalties. There is something strange about it. 
And, incidentally, this circumstance places the 
U.S. Government at a crippling disadvantage 
when it brings Communists into court: 





THE TRAGEDY of the ex-Communists was 
first brought home to me as I listened to the 
testimony of Louis Budenz in the trial of the 
eleven Communist officials. I knew Mr. Budenz 
long before he started the Communist chapter 
in his life. He always seemed to me a straight- 
forward, decent and honest man. He still ap- 
pears to be that sort of a fellow now that he 
has left the followers of Stalin and is trying 
to explain them to his fellow citizens: But in 
the courtroom the eleven men on trial and all 
of their attorneys and supporters did their best 
to establish a psychological boycott of the wit- 
ness. When he was asked to go into the audience 
to identify one of them they would shrink from 
him as if he had some contagious disease. When- 
ever they had occasion to refer to him it would 
be with some such epithet as “traitor,” “stooge” 
or “turncoat.” The effect was to turn the mind 
of most unprejudiced listener against the man 
who was trying to tell the truth. 

But the disadvantage under which the re- 
formed Communist labors goes deeper than the 
party’s propaganda attacks on him. It stems 


from the total situation. How powerful and 
fatal it is becames clear the moment we observe 
the cases of Mr. and Mrs. Whittaker Chambers. 
Many persons who attend the sessions of the 
Alger Hiss trial have a habit of saying: “Well, 
it’s a question of the relative veracity of two 
men, Hiss and Chambers, and of the two Hiss 
sounds more as if he were telling the truth.” 

WHEN YOU QUESTION these ready judges 
of the evidence, you find that their decision 
rests upon one or both of two reasons. They 
may say: “Chambers seemed fidgety and nerv- 
ous On the stand. He acted like a man who has 
a bad conscience. And Mrs. Chambers was 
sometimes uncertain about her fact& She hesi- 
tated and went back and corrected Merseff.” T 
know men who were familiar with Mr. 
Chambers before he was a Communist, while 
he was a Communist and after he was a Com- 
munist. All of them agree that he is an ese 
pecially honorable and reliable person. Similar 
reports are made about Mrs. Chambers. But 
because of apparent nervousness or hesitancy, 
observers are slow to believe them. 

Or you will hear it said by persons who have 
attended the trial from the start: “How can you 
be expected to believe people like the Chambers 
couple? They acknowledge that they were 
Communists for years. Communists are, prac- 
tically by definition, liars. They fabricate false- 
hoods even when they serve no useful purpose 
Just for the fun of it, apparently, they apply 
for passports under false names or give wrong 
information when they apply for citizenship or 
for a dog license. They get out of the habit of 
telling the truth. A man like Whittaker Cham- 
bers who has lived for years in a mesh of lies 
can hardly distinguish between truth and false- 
hood. I wouldn’t convict a man of stealing’ a 
nickel on his say-so.” 

As long as we assume this attitude toward 
repentant Stalinites, we do irreparable wrong 
to a large group of fellow citizens and we place 
our country in an embarrassing predicament. 
A lot of fine, idealistic young people are swept 
into the Communist net. Their very idealism 
makes them easy game. And we are saying to 
them that repentance and rehabilitation are 
forever closed to them, that they are marked 
for life. 

And to all the judges and juries and prosecut- 
ing attorney we are saying that the testimony 
of men and women who have had actual ex- 
perience with communism is not to be received 
in court. These people, like Budenz and Cham- 
bers, are the only ones who can give us a com- 
plete account. They really know. If we refuse 
to believe them we are sending the Govern- 
ment into a life-and-death battle with one hand 
tied behind its back. 
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GOP Can't Ignore Farm, Health Bills 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


New Leader Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HE EARLY HEADLINE grabbers 

j at the second session’ of Congress 

will be taxes and civil rights, with 

expansion of social security slated to 

go through quietly. But the real ideo- 

logical batles will rage on the subjects 

of farm price supports and national 
health insurance. 

Disregarding the political considera- 
tions aimed boyishly at putting the 
Republicans on the spot in November, 
there is a serious undercurrent otf 
reality behind the Administration po- 
sition on farm prices and health in- 
surance that would have to be grappled 
with no matter who was in the White 
House or what political party Was in 
power in Congress. 

The gist of the réality on farm price 
supports is this: 

There is a gratifying strength in all 
parts of our national economy—with 
one eX .2ption: our agriculture. This 
condition is at least partly due to a 
form of schizophrenia in our domestic 
farm policies. On the one hand, our 
farm price support laws encourage 
greater agricultural production by gov- 
ernment guarantees of high price levels. 
Then, having induced and promoted 
great abundance of production, Con- 
gress has discouraged domestic and 
foreign consumption of this abundance 
by keeping agricultural prices beyond 
reach of a readily available market. 

Neither city worker, farmer, govern- 
ment, nor business can ignore this 
dilemma. At the very least, it directly 
affects 25 per cent of our population. 
Some farm groups are quite aware otf 
this reality. This week, for instance, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce issued 
the results of a special farm study by 
Chamber economists, which declared 
that the present farm law is “wholly 
pleasing to no one.” 

The results of this “wholly satisfac- 
tory to no one” farm policy have been 
(1) an alarmingly sharp decline in the 
ievel of farm incomes, (2) a piling up of 
unsalable agricultural surpluses which 
have cost the taxpayer millions of 
dollars, with almost none of it recover- 
able, (3 the re-introduction by the Gov- 
ernment of the deliberate policy of 
ueder-production, as was done during 
the dark days of the depression when 
we “plowed under” litle pigs. 

The only practical suggestion kK 
come from anv source on how to solve 
our agricultural dilemma and end the 
schizophrenia was made last year by 
Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan. 


THE BRANNAN “PLAN” offers a 
way in which we can do all the things 
we want to do at the lowest possible 


cost to the nation. It would avoid 
a Pieccttee: | 









CHARLES BRANNAN 
Reality Must Be Faced 


JANUARY 7, 1950 


policies of under-production; it wouid 
maintain the farn.er’s annual income at 
the same high level of parity with other 
economic groups in the nation; it would 
open up new markets of consumption 
for the farmer’s products; it would 
lower prices to the domestic consumer: 
it would bring our farm prices in closer 
relationship to the world price level. 
How would it do all this? Secretary 
Brannan starts by accepting the reality 
that no matter what we do in this 
dilemma it is going to cost us money. 


laws the taxpayers’ loss is practically 
100 per cent. Secretary Brannan says 
we can cut this 100 per cent loss to 
a lower loss by selling all perishable 
farm commodities on the open market 
at the prevailing market price, and then 
make up to the farmer the difference 
between the market price and the sup- 
port price guaranteed the farmer by 
Congress. 

For some reason, the conservative 
forces have decided to gang up on the 
Brannan Plan and make a last ditch 
issue. 


any case, the result will now be a 
head-on collision of liberal and con- 
servative forces on this issue with the 
main drama to be played out on the 
floor of Congress .. . and the audience 
delivering its applause next November 


* * * 
THE NATIONAL HEALTH insurance 
issue has completely different over- 


tones. Where the Brannan Plan at- 
tempts no more than to find the cheap- 
est way out of immediate circumstances 
the Truman health insurance program 
marks an innovation and a distinct for 


The only question, he says, is whether 
it will cost us more or less. He points 
out that under present price support 


fight 





on this particular 
could have, chosen many others: why 
they chose this one defies logic. In 


—S$quinting at Labor 


They 
ward step in social policies. 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 











EVERSE ENGLISH. As Maury Maverick and 
R several dozen other amateur philologists have 

frequently observed, the bureaucratic way of life 
does someting to a man’s speech. His English becomes 
pompous and heavy-footed: he begins to use words 
like “facilitational,” phrases like “it behooves us,” and 
sentences like “It being the last of the month, we here- 
with submit our monthly report.” We do not propose 
in these few lines to settle the ques- 
tion, How bureaucratic is the Amer- 
ican labor movement?, though we 
have seen it settled in fewer: but in 
a preliminary sort of way we would 
like to record the following speci- 
mens of the native tongue, all of 
which came from the mouths of 
American labor leaders in recent 
months: John L. Lewis (on being 
asked how negotiations were pro- 
ceeding): “I wouldn't even under- 
take to be responsive to the inter- 
rogatory..... W. LL. Hutcheson of 
the carpenters (reporting dissatisfaction with a juris- 
dictional agreement): “The others were alienated 
out.” ... Joseph A. Beirne (signifying his telephone 
union’s approval of a bill to promote workers edu- 
cation): “The possibility of workers fulfilling these 
obligations would be substantially enhanced following 
widespread educational opportunities.” ... Morris Pizer 
(on the dissension among his fellow-furniture workers): 
“We cannot reconcile ourselves to dictatorial practices 
of coercion upon international board representatives.” 
... Lawrence P. Lindelo# (testifying on the background 
of a recent strike involving his painters): “The presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor~appointed 
a committee of three to proceed to Hollywood in an 
endeavor to make an investigation and recommend a 
way of adjusting the controversy there.” ... Finally, 
we are happy to report that the NLRB is holding up 
its end. Trial Examiner /rving Rogosin closed up shop 
last year with this sonnet: “Administrative agencies 
cannot permit their determinations to be influenced 
by ... considerations of expediency.” 





Seligman 


I KNEW IT ALL THE TIME. Two remarkable in- 
stances of hindsight have popped up in recent weeks. 
The first concerned Morris Pizer, president of the 
United Furniture Workers. who made the discovery 
last November that the Stalinists who have been run- 
ning his union are less than saints. Although Pizers 
defection left the union’s general executive board still 
in Communist hands. George Morris of the Daily 
Worker felt obliged to let him have it between the eyes. 
Pizer, it now turns out (as it usually does), has always 
been a rat. Morris charges him with having been a 
renegade as long as ten years ago, with having per- 
sistently created faction where-only harmony existed, 
and with responsibility for the UFW’s loss of 10,000 
members. More surprising than this, however, is the 
CIO’s discovery that John L. Lewis has always been 
nothing at all. The December 19 issue of the CIO 


By Daniel Seligman 


News reprints from the Chicago Daily News a review 
by Edwin A. Lahey of Saul Alinsky’s John L. Lewis 
We had read several reviews of this book, including a 
few that were distinctly unsympathetic. But we 
hadn’t seen anything as vulgar or vitrolic as Lahey’s 
hatchet-job. This is his indictment of Lewis: * He has 
a love of self that was not even surpassed by Adolj 
Hitler... . As president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, Lewis was an arrogant, seedy and grandil- 
olquent bum, who could neither build a strong union 
nor. cope with the coal operators until Roosevelt and 
the New Deal came along to help him . one of the 
most outrageous fakers of our era.” Mr. Lahey’s re- 
view providentially fails to notice any of Mr. Lewis’ 
activities between 1935 and 1940, or to speculate 
whether there would have been a CIO News without 
the outrageous faker. 


WHO SAID WHAT? An interesting meeting of minds 
took place last month between George Morris (see 
above) and the editors of Business Week. George Bal- 
danzi of the Textile Workers, at the annual meeting 
of the Council of Profit-Sharing Industries, expressed 
sympathy for certain forms of profit-sharing; and since 
organized’ labor has traditionally opposed the idea as 
an inadequate substitute for collective bargaining 
Business Week thought it detected in Baldanzi’s re- 
marks the dawn of a new era. It declared that Bal- 
danzi “recognizes that, in an unstable industry like tex- 
tiles, an employer may be able to provide more benefits 
for employees if he doesn’t saddle himself with highe: 
wages or fixed costs such as pensions.” Baldanzi tore 
off a letter to Business Week stating: “At no time did 
I indicate .. . that profit-sharing might be considered 
an acceptable substitute either for higher wages or for 
pensions.” He added that he, and inferentially, the 
whole CIO, would tolerate profit-sharing only where 
wages and conditions were already satisfactory, and 
provided it was attained through collective bargaining 
This distinction proved too fine for Morris, who com- 
mented: “Can’t see what Baldanzi is kicking about 
Business Week gave him credit for no more than he 
asked.” 


BACKING & FILLING. The Philco Radio Corpora- 
tion seems destined to play a big part in Jim Carey's 
life. When the UE was formed back in 1936, it got 
its first big contract with Philco. Last month, Philce 
turned out to be the first major company to come 
through for the new IUE-CIO; the contract provides 
for $100-a-month non-contributory pensions. ... On 
December 22, the day before Joe Curran was to appear 
on Meei the Press, the word went out on the water- 
front that the Communists were readying an enormous 
picket line for the broadcast. Since this was also the 
day on which “Death to Curran” was painted on Joe's 
garage, the pot was really boiling, and some five 
hundred anti-Communist seamen gathered to meet 
the comrades outside the Mutual studios. It turned 
out to be a marvelous anti-climax: the comrades didn’t 
show. 
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Italys Kremlin Rock . 


Quaint San Marino Now Run by Quainter 'Communists’ 


By GEORGE MARANZ 
SAN MARINO 


BOUT seventeen hundred years 
A ago a Dalmatian stone-cutter 
named Marino escaped the Ro- 
man’s pagan police and took refuge on 
Mount Titanus. He liked the beautiful 
mountain, and so did a lot of his 
Christian friends who followed him 
there. 

Although it took eight centuries for 
the little Christian republic to work out 
a constitution based on equal rights, 
since the twelfth century its laws have 
remained the same Today the 13,000 
citizens of San Marino elect the sixty 
members of their state Council in the 
same way as they did eight hundred 
years ago. Now, as then, the sixty mem- 
bers of the Council appoint two presi- 
dents every six months. Each of the 
two presidents has half a power, but 
neither can keep his halved power for 

Only after 


having been out of office for three 


longer than six months 


years, can he be reelected 

Bishops and kings, tyrants and dic- 
tators fought this rock of freedom for 
nany centuries, but somehow San Ma- 


Even Na- 

t wiser to respect the 
oldest republic in the 
world. In 1797 he even offered a large 
chunk of territory to San Marino, offer- 
ing to make a powerful state out of it 
The two 


preciated 


rino managed to survive 
poleon thought 
smallest and 


presidents said they ap- 
interest, but 
small they 


Bonaparte’s 
“small they were and 
wanted to remain.” 

Fo: Mu 
was not too 


olini, however, San Marine 
small. Once he came t 
uaded a majority of the 


yower 
3 Wel 


Council member; 


he pe 
to join the Fascist 
Party, suppress the other parties, and 
to strangle the freedom which had been 


San Marino’s hallmark for sixteen 
hundred years. For twenty vears San 
Marino was enslaved: dozens of citizens 
} 1 


fled, others were exiled, many wer 
imprisoned, 

The British liberated San Marino on 
September 20, 1944 but respected the 
old tradition and withdrew their troop 
after a few days. 

r z 5 

DURING THE SHORT PERIOD of 
time which had elapsed between the 
liberation and the new elections, many- 
citizens of San Marino streamed back 
to their homes after an exile of ovet 
twenty years. A Socialist party and a 
Communist party were established. To- 
gether with a few Republicans they 
formed the Front of Freedom and can- 
didated with a single list. They got 
forty seats out of sixty—the Drama of 
San Marino could begin... ¥ 

Signor Gino Jaconini is 71 years old 
For over fifty years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Socialist party and out of 
these fifty years he was exiled for 
twenty. Now he is the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the tiny Republic on the rock. 

“I suppose you are a member of the 
pro-Communist Nenni party,” I asked 
him right at the beginning of our talk 

He smiled. “I am not,” he said, “for 
the simple reason that we have only 
one Socialist party in San Marino and 
it was never split. We have our views 
on Russia and the Communists have 
theirs, but Russia is far away and San 
Marino is very small. Russia doesn’t 
care for us and we don’t care for the 
Russians. But here, right here on our 
rock we have some haves—very few of 
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them—and 13,000 of havenot’s. We 
have done a bit for them since we are 
in power. On this question there was 
never a difference of views between us 
and our Communists. So why should 
we break up a union of purpose which 
enables us to work for progress?” 
“Iam a militant Communist,” Signor 
Lino Celli, the Minister of Agriculture 
told me. “Yes, I have been a militant 
Communist since I was a boy. I grew 
up in France where my father was liv- 
ing in exile. Paris is more my home 
than San Marino. I had left it only 
once, when I went to fight in Spain. 
There I lost one eye and I had to 





be released. No other citizen of San 
Marino has been imprisoned for his 
political convictions ever since, 
% a xe 

‘ WHAT DREADFUL CRIMES dic 
“the Kremlin of the West” commit for 
which it has to pay now at the rate of 
many million liras every year? Surely 
it wasn’t very much of a crime for the 
“Bolshevik” Government of San Marino 
to help establish the first few Co-ops 
on the rock? At first they were very 
weak and the citizens of San Marino 
did not quite grasp this innovation. 
Now there is a co-op shop in every vil- 
lage. An agricultural co-operative does 





THE CASTLE ON THE ROCK 
What Price Bolshevism? 


return to France. But when San Marino 
became liberated I returned to the 
Rock at once. How I can work with the 
Socialists? Why shouldn't I if nothing 
separates us? They have nineteen seats 
on the Council and we have thirteen. 
The big great world does not interest 
us. Yes, I believe in Russia and they 
don’t. But I have very little time‘ to 
think of Russia and they have even 
less. Our job is here and we intend to 
do it as well as we only can... ” 
“They have established a little Krem- 
lin on the rock,” a Christian Democrat 
who wished to remain unknown has 
told me. I asked him how many citizens 
of San Marino are being kept im- 
prisoned by “the Kremlin.” I learned 
that the brothers Malio and Juliano 
Gozi are already out of prison. Both of 
them were leading fascists. After the 
liberation the Court of San Marino 
sentenced Juliano to seven years and 
Malio to five. “Kremlin” of the West 
has no prison of its own but in accord- 
ance with an old treaty existing be- 
tween Italy and San Marino the crim- 
inals of San Marino’ serve their sen- 
tences in the neighbouring Italian 
prison of Urbino. It was there that the 
brothers Malio and Juliano were in jail 
till a recent amnesty enabled them to 


tremendous business and productive 
co-operatives are being assisted by the 
government with all possible means. 

% x * 

Persist with your questioning and 
finally the truth comes out. Yes, a most 
horrifying crime has been committed. 
The landowners have been robbed, and 
dispossessed. Prior to the present re- 
gime of terror on the rock the peasants 
working on their lands had to give 
them half the harvest. The “Bolsheviks” 
have reduced the share of the owners 
to 42% and allow the peasants to keep 
58%. Isn’t it dreadful? 

Every Government in the world 
needs money. The Government of San 
Marino had one single source of im- 
portant income. Direct taxation was far 
too negligible to allow the state to exist, 
but as Italy supplies the small Republic 
with tabacco and most other products 
on which no customs of any kind are 
being taken, the Jtalian Government 
has to pay 90,000,000 Liras every year 
to the Republic. It owes now 260,000,000 
and it shows no intention whatsoever 


‘to*"pay ta penny on account. 


Tourists form another source of in- 
come. In 1936 the Fascists of San Ma- 
rino and the Fascists of Italy signed an 
agreement due to which Italy got the 
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right to build and to exploit an electric 
railway line between Rimini and San 
Marino which was to become the 
property of San Marino in 1957. In 1932 
the line was completed but during the 
war it was suspended. It has remained 
suspended ever since. 

In their despair the “Bolsheviks” of 
San Marino have asked for Marshall 
aid. They have been getting polite let- 
ters ever since. Their case is being con- 
sidered with great favour. They aré 
being asked to believe that since the 
times of Lincoln who was made an 
honorary citizen of San Marino and 
who wrote in reply that “although 
your dominion is small, your State 
is nevertheless one of the most 
honoured in all history,” the small 
Republic is one of Uncle Sam’s most 
favourite nephews. Yes, Uncle Sam 
¢loves his little nephew but Uncle Mar- 
shall @idn’t give him a nickel yet... 

Now ‘the Bolsheviks” of San Marino 
had one hope left. They have heard 
that there is a Socialist Government 
in Britain. Surely this Secialist Gov- 
ernment would not do them wrong 
During the war the RAF violated the 
neutrality of the Republic and bombed 
it heavily. 162 women, men and chil- 
dren were killed and a damage of 
732,000,000 liras was caused. The Re- 
public has been asking for five years 
for compensation. A few days ago the 
British Government offered them 60.,- 
000,000 Liras. “We aren’t beggars,” 
Signor Celli told me. “We shall take 
either what is due to us or we shan't 
take a penny...” 
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THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS were 
triumphing. A few weeks, more and 
San Marino would go bankrupt. The 
Government would resign. A Republic 
would come on the market and be 
bought at a cheap price. If not for a 
few damned capitalists this would be 
the case, but these particular capitalists 
have the obliging quality of helping the 
“Bolsheviks” if the Bolsheviks promise 
them some profit. Well, the Govern- 
ment of San Marino allowed them to 
build a Casino on the rock and a few 
hotels to lodge the gamblers. Now the 
“Bolsheviks”. are getting on without 
Uncle Sam’s help and without Uncle 
Marshall’s aid. They net 500,000 Liras 
daily and they hope that this asount, 
will be increased to 1,000,000 Liras daily 
very shortly. The “Bolsheviks” of San 
Marino don’t like Bevin but they are 
filled with admiration for Bevan’s work. 
‘They are now doing the same. The 
13,000 citizens of San Marino do not 
have to worry any longer about paying 
coctor’s bills. The Government does it 
for them. Just a further indication that 
“Bolshevism” is on the march. So great 
is the danger that a whole fleet of 
planes was dropping leaflets in theit 
millions on the rock prior to the last 
elections on February 27, 1949. But the 
people of San Marino could not be con- 
verted by some leaflets. They have 
seen their Government at work for the 
last four years and they returned it for 
a second term. 

On October 1, the two new Presi- 
dents were installed in power. One of 
them is a Communist and as such, was 
excommunicated by the Church. The 
situation was quite dramatic as the 
Church has given its benediction to the 
Presidents of San Marino for the last 
Sixteen hundred years. The Govern- 
ment asked whether the ceremony will 
take place as usual. “Of course,” was 
the reply from Rome. “As a person, it 
is true, Signor Vincencio Pedini has 
been excommunicated, but as a Presi- 
dent of San Marino he was not...’ 
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THE HAGUE. 


NDONESIA has gained her inde- 
pendence and the history of three 
hundred years of colonial rule has 

come to an end. After weeks of ne- 
gotiations at the Hague, difficult at 
times, but always carried on in an at- 
nosphere of perfect cordiality, the new 
state has been founded on a contract 
)f voluntary collaboration with Holland. 

Four years of fighting and the failure 
of two military actions were necessary 
to make the Dutch people, especially 
its right-wing sections, accept the re- 
sult. It was tragic for Holland that in 
the decisive postwar years, when Indo- 
nesian nationalism asserted itself, she 
was represented by a caste bound by 
arrogant and outworn traditions. This 
caste had no understanding of the force 
that was gathering in the nationalist 
movement. They would not See that 
the colonial army, a police force rather 
than an army for war, was unable to 
master an insurrection backed by a 
whole people whose traditional obedi- 
enee-ta. the white race had been shat- 
tered by wartime experiences. More- 
over, the Dutch were weakened and 
impoverished by years of spoliation 
under German rule. 

There was hardly any sympathy for 
their policy on the side of the Allies. 
When the Indonesian Republic appealed 
to the United Nations and succeeded in 
gaining the solid backing of the United 
States, the international position of the 
Netherlands became extremely em- 
barrassing. Even during the most bitter 
fighting, therefore, the idea of negotiat- 
ing was never abandoned. It is inter- 
esting to retrace the course of these 
negotiations. At first,-the Indonesians 
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wished only to be freed from the 
tyrannical and semi-fascist colonial 
system and to be allowed to live under 
their own leaders. They still thought 
of close links with the Dutch. But as 
time went on and the Dutch showed 
themselves adamant, distrust grew and 
an ever- higher degree of independence 
was demanded by the Nationalists. 
This weakened the position of those 
Indonesian leaders who were most in- 
clined to come to an agreement with 
the Dutch—not because they had any 
special love for them, but because they 
realized the weakness of their own 
country. The growing intransigence of 
the more radical elements tempted the 
Communists to attack the moderate 
socialist regime of Hatta, Sjahrir and 
Sukarno. They were defeated by the 
Republican Army under the resolute 
leadership of Hatta whose prestige in- 
creased considerably as a result, es- 
pecially in America. 
x ® * 

THE SECOND military action en- 
abled the Dutch to occupy Djokja, the 
capital of the Republic, and arrest the 
Indonesian leaders. But the UN re- 
quested them to set the leaders free 
and return them to their capital. After 
a ferocious struggle between the Left. 
led by the Dutch Socialist party, and 
the Right, led by the Catholic party, 
the Government had the good sense to 
accept the UN’s verdict. The precarious 
military situation lent force to the 
argument. Thus it was decided to sum 
mon a final conference —the Round 
Table Conference at the Hague. The 
way for this had been prepared by the 
Conciliation Commission of the UN. 

On the side of the Indonesians, there 
were two parties: The Republic and 
the Commission which represented the 
non-Republican territories of Indonesia. 
It was in these territories that the 
Dutch Administration in Batavia had 


PRESIDENT SUKRANO AND FAMILY 
After Independence, Freedom from Want 
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set up small states intended to act as 
satellites of the Dutch, to counter- 
balance the influence of Djokja. But 
once created, these states were drawn 
into the orbit of Djokja with its irre- 
sistible attraction as the vanguard of 
Igdonesian independence. What tied 
them to the Dutch was the desire to 
keep some of their own prerogatives, 
their provincial autonomy, which, it 
was widely felt, might be swept away 
by the dynamic nationalism of the Re 
public. -In the case of the leaders there 
was also personal fear for their own 
positions, Eventually, the Djokja lead- 
ers saw the danger and proclaimed a 
policy of decentralization, of an Indo 
nesian Federation to be created after 
‘omplete liberation. 
point, and continually annoyed by the 
arrogance of the Dutch officials on the 
spot, the small states withdrew more 
and more from Batavia’s tutelage. When 
the Round Table Conference started, a 
complete entente existed between them 
and the Republican representatives. 
Naturally, in this entente the much 
more powerful and politically advanced 
Republican partner dominated, 


On November 2 the Round Table 
Conference ended with agreement on 
almost every point. The United States 
of Indonesia is now acknowledged by 
Holland as a sovereign state. A union 
between the two countries has been 
concluded on the basis of absolutely 
equal status. The prologue to Union is, 
therefore, clearcut separation. There is 
to be collaboration on foreign policy 
and defence, on, finance and economy, 
on cultural and social questions. The 
Princess of Orange wij}l be the head of 
the Union, but this is to be merely a 
personification of the idea of enduring 
cQ-operation between partners who 
base their communities on democracy. 
The Union has hardly any character- 
istic of an autonomous body; it resem- 
bles rather an agreement under inter- 
national law, and the Indonesians have 
obtained the right to have it registered 
by the United Nations. 


teassured on this 


TWICE A YEAR a conference of 
three ministers from each country will 
meet. Its decisions must bé unanimous 
and must be ratified by both parlia 
ments. The ministers can set up com 
missions for special tasks. High Com- 
missioners will be appointed by both* 
states and delegations from both parlia- 
ments will meet from time to time to 
stimulate col'aboration. A “Court of 
the Union,” composed on the basis of 
parity, is to arbitrate on disputes. If 
no majority can be found, an appeal 
can be made to the International Court 
of Justice. All domination by cne of 
the partners is thus excluded. On the 
whole, the common tasks are more 
specifically defined than the common 
organs. 

The Dutch Army will be evacuated 
as quickly as possible —it will take 
seven months, it was stated. Holland is 
to help Indonesia build up land and 


naval forces to the extent she desires 
and needs. For a year Dutch marines 
are to patrol Indonesian waters under 
the high command of the Indonesian 
Defense Minister. Piracy, which has 
been growing, must be eradicated. The 
many former Dutch officials and soldiers 
of the demobilized colonial army who 
want to serve under the Indonesians 
will be 
conditiéns they formerly enjoyed. 


taken over under the same 


A convention is to be drawn up to 
egulate financial and economic rela 
tions. The provisions regarding Dutcl 
property and trading rights are faii 
and should make possible a responsible 
functioning of the economy without 
any interruption. The Indonesians will 
direct it, however, so as to advance the 
material and moral interests of thee 
Indonesian people. Their main aim is 
to increase mass purchasing power and 
create a ‘welfare state.” 


The Indonesians recognize treaties 
concluded by the Dutch for them. 
Holland will help them to become a 
member of the UN. The UN Com 
mission is to be maintained and will 
control the execution of the military 
arrangements and the plebiscites to,be 


held in some areas. 


federal constitu 


THE INDONESIAN 


tion has already been worked out. It 

based on God, humanity, national 
nterest, democracy and ocial justice, 
nd will have a sident who is “in 
vulnerable” and “responsible” minis 
ters. Pasliament will have 150 mem 


bers, half of them from the Djokja 
Republic. In the senate eaclf state will 
have two representatives. The powers 
of the federal government cover every - 
thing not covered by state govern- 
ments, in the main foreign policy, de 
fense, finance and economic policy. In 
principle, Indonesia has her own for- 
eign policy, which is, however, to be 
coordinated as far as possible with that 
of the Dutch Kingdom. Will she follow 
Holland into the Atlantic Pact? For 
deadlv 


nenace. The example of India will 


ner, too, communism IS a 


probably have a great influence. In 
any case, the Dutch will help to train 
the diplomatic and consular personnel 
which Indonesia needs. 

There will be close economic col- 
laberation, with Holland becoming the 
market for some Indonesian products 
und the Dutch helping Indonesia to 
secure capital. In the financial agree- 
ment Holland has renouficed claims to 
the value of two million florins 
sum. On this point the Indonesians 
were rightly obstinate, because a large 
part of this sum, allegedly spent for 
the “good of Indonesia,” paid for the 
two military actions. There was a sig- 
nificant divergence of views between 
Dutch finance and industrial circles. 
The former were against all con- 
cessions regarding cancellation of debts, 
whilst the latter, in the interest of 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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Heard on the Left 


N ECONOMIC and Social Committee will shortly issue an im- 
portant report on full employment in which each member 
nation will be asked to adopt as a basic principle the target of 

full employment. 
“ke 6 * 

Ira Hirschmann was pointedly not invited to the reception given 
by the Yugoslav government Dec. 10 at the Waldorf to members of 
the LaGuardia Mission of the One World Award Committee, of which 
Hirschmann was a member. 

That controversial ACLU report on the Peekskill riots quoted 
from all New York City papers, except one, the N.Y. Post, which 
devoted special coverage to the riots and causes. 

% se 2s 

UMW’'s District 50 News got off a blast at Mrs. Roosevelt in its 
last issue which must have been blessed by John L. Lewis himself 
judging by such quasi-literary gems as “Dame Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who... appears to have mastered the alchemist’s art of transmuting 


at 39 


dross into gold, recently dedicated another of her mephitic ‘columns’, 


ete., etc. Sounds just like K. C. Adams, the UMW Journal editor, on 


a razzmatazz. 
Gimbel’s has quietly dropped its tie-in with the Book Find Club. 
It took big ads weeks ago announcing the deal. 


Henry Moscow, former managing editor of the N.Y. Post, is 
editing a new magazine which will be devoted to people. First issue 
should be out this month. Being published at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
by D. S. Publishing Co. 


se 


George Seldes in his book, The People Don’t Know, wails about 
how the U.S. press refused to buy his “exclusive” Tito interview. He 
reprints the interview. 2.500 banal words long, in which there is this 
single mention (p. 330) about the Soviet Union: “Marshal Tito had 
mentioned the Soviet Union several times. On one of my five sheets, 
which I had written as a sort of aide memoire on separate subjects, 
but not a questionnaire, I had noted the present conflict between the 
Yugoslav regime and the Communist Information Bureau, now 
better known as the Cominform. I did not know how to introduce 
this subject diplomatically. A correspondent from a daily newspaper 
would, of course, not hesitate in this matter, or any other delicate 
matter, just as a police reporter would never hesitate to invade the 
privacy of any one, living or dead.” For Seldes is an honorable man.... 


yf Columbia College will be Laurence Chamberlin, 
Government. He replaces the retired Harry J. Carman. 


Abraham L. Pomerantz, the Gubiichev trial lawyer, is law- 
parinering with Lee Pressman. 


rice of America almost pulled a dilly recently because of po- 


il na ne of its experts. Suggestion was made, as part oi 

aluation work of VOA, that a program booklet be printed up 

listeibution and that a reproduction of a painting be the cover. 

tex imended artist—Ben Shahn. More knowledgeable people, how- 

heard ab { No Shahn. 
Pandit Ni in awe-struck tribute, is reported to have told inti- 
following his return to India after seeing the wonders of this 
Never visit the United States for the first time.” 

‘lem Greenberg wants people to know that, however much he 

ikes the Nation’s editorial policies, he resigned as its art critic 
because he wanted to stop reviewing. 

tional Concerts & Artists Corporation (Marks Levine) is suing 

($1,000,000) for the Stanley Frank article a few months ago. 

Latest committee is the “Detroiters for a Fair Deal for Radio Com- 

ators.” It was organized to protest the firing of James G. Crowley, 

Washingon radio commentator sponsored by a Detroit clothier, for 

endorsing George Erwards in the rectn mayoral campaign. Commit- 


Charles D. Marston. 3635 Cadillac Towers, Detroit. 


George Allen, the White House intimate. is going to have his 
autobiography published by Simon & Schuster, which handed him 
a $10,000 advance. It will be modestly entitled Presidents Wlhio Have 
Anown Me. 


Street & Smith is readying itself for a legal battle with Conde 
Nast Publications. Story is that Nast advertising salesmen have been 
rumoring that certain S. & S. publications were ready to fold. 
Lawyers on both sides have already met. 

The Whip. 
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By BERNARD FRANK 
and ANTHONY NETBOY 


HE PERCEIVING MOTORIST 
who toured the lower Hudson 
River Basin early last fall 
noted .an unusual phenomenon. 
The large upland reservoirs that 
supply the thickly settled metro- 
politan areas along or near the 
seaboard were running dry. There 
had been no real rain since mid- 
summer, and the water levels were 
falling everywhere. At Croton 
Reservoir on the east side of the 
Hudson and at Ashokan and Scho- 
harie Reservoirs in the verdant 
Catskills, shore lines had receded 
far, exposing for the first time in 
many years the roads and the 
stone foundations of buildings that 
had been flooded when the reser- 
voirs were first filled. . 
The expert knew that, if the 
drought lasted into late autumn, 
the cities that depended for their 
supplies upon the runoff of numer- 
ous mountain rivulets, creeks, and 
streams, would be in trouble. The 
watersheds were failing to supply 
their expected quota that normally 
fills the municipal reservoirs, and 
also recharges underground re- 
serves which help maintain stream- 
flow and provide well-water. 
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Autumn came and passed, and 
still precipitation on the Hudson 
River watershed was far below 
normal. But the city folk paid little 
notice to this fact. Only the water- 
works engineers were alarmed. 
The largest city in the country 
was fast approaching a perilous 
situation—and no immediate relief 
was in sight. 

At length, in the middle of No- 
vember, New York City authori- 
ties were impelled to tell the 
people that the reservoirs had 
fallen much below the danger line. 
By the second week in December. 
the entire system was down to 35 
per cent of capacitv. an all-time 
low, barely enough for two months 
at current consumption rates. 


The city authorities organized 
an emergency campaign of volun- 
tary conservation. Water became 
the ubiquitous topic of conversa- 
tion, and blasé New, Yorkers for 
the first time in their lives real- 
ized that domestic water is not 
illimitable and, free, like air. but 
a manufactured commodity whose ’ 
supply was definitely limited. 
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DROUGHT. OF COURSE, is the 
immediate cause of New York’s 
difficulties, but more imnortant 
and basic is the fact that the city 
has been growing faster than its 
water supplies. And what is worse, 
rising standards of living have 
created demands for water that 
continually excéed the visions of 
urban water planners. 

Forty -or fifty years @go The 
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American home, whether in town 
or country, was a modest consumer 
of water. Indoor facilities were 
the luxuries of the rich. The out- 
house or cesspool, the handpump, 
the washtub, comprised the entire 
array of conveniences. A wooden 
box stocked with ice served to 
keep food fresh in summer. 


In those days frequent bathing 
sr washing was not regarded as 
essential to personal hygiene. In- 
deed, when the bathtub was intro- 
duced into the United States in 
the middle of the ‘9th century, it 
was generally censidered an ex- 
travagant fad. Some physicians 
then felt that frequent bathing 
was unnecessary, if not positively 
harmful. 

Today, the average American 
family is a voracious consumer 
of water. Residential consumption 
alone is at a rate of 30 to 50 gallons 
or more per person per day in 
urban communities, compared with 
6 to 8 gallons fifty years ago, be- 
fore the advent of universal indoor 
conveniences. 

The home that does not eontain 
a large array of water-using ap- 
purtenances is considered  sub- 
standard. (There are relatively few 
homes in New York City that do 
not have some kind of indoor 
plumbing.) Modern hygiene de- 
mands frequent ablutions, a habit 
which alone imposes a heavy drain 
on municipal water supplies. 


The average American wants 
water on tap at all times—for 
washings cleaning, cooking, laun- 
dering, refrigerating, heating, air 
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conditioning — and habitually 
wastes a great deal. The more 
affluent families consider at least 
two bathrooms essential. 

New York City’s population 
jumped from 3.5 million in 1898 to 
7.5 million in 1945. In that period, 
thanks to rising standards of living 
and the influx of industries, stores, 
and hospitals using heavy volumes 
of water, per capita consumption 
increased from 106 to 141 gallons 
par day, and by 1948 to over 148 


gallons. : 
* x 


TO MEET the phenomenal 
growth of its population the city 
had to extend its reservoirs farther 
and farther into the mountains, 
and pile investment upon invest- 
ment. By 1945 New York had ex- 
pended about $750 million for 
reservoirs, aqueducts and distribu- 
tion lines—nearly as much as the 
cost of the dams, reservoirs and 
power facilities built by TVA in 
the Tennessee Valley. 


Despite this huge outlay, and the 
construction then under way of a 
major addition to the water supply 
from the upper Delaware River at 
an additional cost of some $375 
million, the city engineers saw 
trouble ahead. The Report of the 
Chief Engineer for 1945 noted that 


“This year again established a 
new high record for demand on 
the municipal system, the aver- 
age consumption having been 
1,103 millions of gallons per day 
in 1944 end 902 million gallons 
per d2y in 1943. ... The steady 
and abnormal rate of increase in 
demand on the system is dis- 
quieting. in that it already ex- 
ceeds to a considerable extent 
the safe dependable supply from 
existing sources, estimated on 
the b>sis of dry weather yields.” 


The Chief Engineer then warned: 
“We cannot assume that we 


. will always be so fortunate as to 


have abnormal, or even normal 
rainfalls, and the adequacy of a 
water supply system cannot be 
gauged by the amount it can de- 
liver during such periods, but 
rather during periods of drought. 
since the supply must be main- 
tained at 21] times.” 


He pointed out that several years 
must elapse before any new supply 
would be available. 


Gloomily he concluded that “the 
situation in the next five years will 
be critical in that, even with a 
normal increase in demand, it will 
be possible to maintain the supply 
only if there is adequate rainfall, 
and trouble will certainly be ex- 
perienced with a drought of even 
moderate intensity.” 


WITHIN FIVE YEARS, the En- 
gineer’s dismal prophecy was fully 
borne out. Never has a large me- 
tropolis in the humid part of the 
country been so pinched for water 
as New York is now. The city had 
grown faster than the water plan- 
ners envisioned. The Delaware 
River project will ‘not start de- 
livering until 1952, and its full 
yield of 540 million gallons per day 
—present consumption has reached 
a new peak of about 1.2 billion 
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gallons per day—will not be avail- 
able until 1956. 

Little immediate relief is in sight 
until. the rains and snow thaws 
come next spring, as there is usu- 
ally a light runoff from December 
to March. The plan of tapping the 
Hudson River above Beacon, New 
York, cannot bring any water to 
hard-up residents until next sum- 
mer at least. 


And even in 1956, with all of 
the upper Delaware River proj- 
ect water flowing into its aque- 
ducis, the city will have a margin 
of safety for only some fou- 
years. 


Ine searcn tor additional yurces 


f usable, good quality water must 
so on. 

New York’s crisis 
itic of growing water shortages 
throughout the county. New York 
City is fortunate because a large 
part of its watershed is in the 
Catskill State Park, where the 
state has carefully safeguarded the 
forest cover that protects the soil 
and assures the maintenance of its 


ymptom- 


capacity to produce goed clean 


water 








The most immediate and lasting 
relief for New Yorkers can be 
found by making them use the 
available supply frugally. It is 
estimated that about one-fourth of 
all the water consumed is wasted— 
by leaky faucets and water main+ 
and by careless use in homes, busi- 
nesses and industries. The one 
vaterless Friday in December has 


' : 
nown tnat even nomina 


They are, for the time being, 
in the same fix as residents of 
many western cities where na- 
ture is miserly and nearly eVery 
gallon of water obtainable from 
surface or underground sources 
(often originating a hundred of 


more miles away) must be me- 


tered out to consumers. 
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Dostoevsky's ‘Holy Truth’ 


THE DIARY OF A WRITER. By F. M. Dostoevsky. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Two volumes. 1,097 pp. $12.50. 


Reviewed by WALDO FRANK 

OSTOEVSKY’'S The Diary of a Writer appeared during the years 
1873, 1877, 1878, after all the great novels except The Brothers 
Karamazov; and again, one issue each, in 1880 and 1881, the last 

years of his life. It is a potpourri, ranging from short stories to political 
polemic, with reports of criminal trials, personal reminiscence, replies to 
correspondents, and reviews. It adds nothing to Dostoevsky’s stature, but 
like the sketches of Rembrandt and Michelangelo, it is an intimate gloss 
on a great work. Its value might be appraised in three aspects: as intrinsic 


literature: as a revelation of the mind 
and culture of St. Petersburg in the de- 
cades following the liberation of the 
serfs (1862) and during the Pan-Slav 
Drang nach Osten when Russia at war- 


fever pitch, would have conquered 
Constantinopl had t} Western 
Powers permitted nally. as a clue 


i very sizable clue ... to the spirit ot 
Communist Russia. 

Fach of these aspects deserves atten- 
tion. The major novels—-Notes from 
Underground, The Idiot, A Raw Youth, 
The Possessed, The Brothers Kara- 


oo 


mazov (1864-1880)—are organic works 
of art intense as the tragedies of So- 
phocles or Racine. They are great, not 
because of their psychological insight 
but because this insight, energized by 
Russia’s collective power, provides sub- 
stance for vast aesthetic forms, strict as 
a poem. The Diary, except in the 
stories, reveals no such integrations; 
but here is the insight, here the pas- 
pate concern, that mined his mate- 
Y for the artist. With no strain, 
the author’s attention modulates from 
a humble police court case ... perhaps 
1 harried mother who in a fit of nerves 
irops her nagging child from a window 
to Europe, to Russia’s destiny: from 
current articles and books to grandiose 
‘onception of the Orthodox Church 
rom piritualism to the ethics of 
awyers or the presence of Christ 


i 
7} 
s ¥ 

the mute, squalid muzhik. The key to 


these ¢ as\ modulations S Dostoevsky’ 


sense of the unitariness of life in all it 
phases: the principles, here, in intel 
lectual terms, of the aesthetic inte 
gration of his novels. 


THE SECOND ASPECT of the Diary, 
its portrayal of a cultural milieu, would 
reward .exploring. The chapters ap- 
peared in the form of a magazine, and 
by no means regularly. They are re- 
lated therefore in one sense to the 18th 
century journalism of The Spectator, 
The Rambler, The Tatler, or to the 
broadsides of Voltaire: and in anothei 
sense to the “columns” of our own 
papers. But what an immense dif- 
ference in their tone and subject mat- 
ter! Evidently, the popular columnist 
of Petersburg could talk about any- 
thing: his personal health or religion, 
scandal or world-prophecy, provided of 
course he did not attack the basic Rus- 
sian institution of Czar and Church. 
The popular modern American colum- 
nist is also free, within our national- 
religious premise f democracy and 
free speech; but in the choice of subject, 
in the security of what he felt would 
appeal to his readers, the freedom of 
Dostoevsky was infinitely wider. Here 
the analogy is rather with the personal 
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‘ Catholicism, 


journalism of 18th century London and 
Paris; yet here again there is startling 
contrast: Dostoevsky, it seems, could 
range farther, penetrate more deeply. 
Addison, Steele and Johnson are shal- 
low compared to the Russian; and the 
interests of Voltaire, whose audience 
was the most cultivated people of 
Europe, are provincial against the vistas 
of world-fate and of men’s relations 
with God and Cosmos, to which Dos- 
toevsky found it natural to invite his 
readers. Dostoevsky’s meditations are 
often amateurish; he did not know 
enough to tackle many of his favorite 
problems. At times he wrote nonsense 

. even repulsive nonsense, as in his 
sneers at England’s and America’s de- 
mocracy, in his poisonous lucubrations 
on “The Jewish Problem,” worthy of a 
Naziyin his glorification of War, which 
Mussolini with more literary skill 
might have signed; in his attacks on 
trade-unionism, or his hymns to a so- 
ciety “without segregation or isolation” 
which might have inspired Hitler. The 
point is the casual ease with which he 
discussed God, Cosmos, Man, and the 
misfortunes of the humblest creature, 
vithout change of focus, almost in one 
breath, and in the form of a periodical 
whose distribution throughout the Em- 
pire was large enough to earn him a 
living. 

This second aspect of The Diary—its 
revelation of a state of mind in late 
19th century Russia, leads into the 
third. And today, when the world 
tands aghast and in suspense before 
the threat of an “irrespressible conflict” 
between the West and a Russian-led 
form of communism, implemented by 
the power of the Russian state, which 
has already swept Eastern Europe and 
China and thrown tentacles over the 
entire world, this aspect is, of course, 
the most urgent. Does Dostoevsky’s 
Diary help us to understand what is 
happening in Russia today? Is there 
a relation between what he sensed as 
the needs and desires of the masses of 
the world, and what they seem at least 
to put up with wherever the com- 
munist police state comes to power? 


IT IS TRUE that Dostoevsky did not 
peak for all Russians; certainly not 
for the majority of the intellectuals of 
his day who proudly called themselves 
‘Westerners” and under the leadership 
of expatriates like Herzen, Turgenev, 
Tchernichevsky, despised what they 
called reactionary Slavophilism. The 
central and ever-recurrent theme of 
the whole Diary, in fact, is a polemic 
against these “Westerners.” Again and 
again, Dostoevsky attacks them and all 
they defend under such terms as demo- 
cracy, socialism, trade unionism, par- 
liamentarism, Protestantism, Roman 
science, positivism, or 
simply “civilization.” 

The greatest success of his life was 
his. speech on Pushkin, published in 


The Diary in 1880. What is the sub- 
stance of this oration? First, of course, 


his conviction that Western Eurepe was- 


doomed, soon to collapse or explode 
its “holy Truth” would replace it as the 
in bloody disaster; and that Russia with 
leader of the world. As the stages of 
this process, Dostoevsky saw, first, the 
fatherhood of Russia over all Slavs, 
then the spread eastward of Slavism 
over Asia, and finally (to Dostoevsky 
less important), after the temporary 
militai’y suecess of Prussia, the Slav 
cultural conquest of Europe. 


BUT THIS WAS ONLY THE BE- 
GINNING. Dostoevsky’s great point 
was that under the surface of their dif- 
ferences the Russian ‘‘Westerners,” de- 
fending Europe and socialism, and the 
Slavophile, defending Church and Czar, 
were brothers. This paradox he bril- 
liantly expounded. The “Westerners” 
were concerned with the salvation of 
mankind; the Slavophiles with the 
dominion of the Slavs—with the “wor- 
ship of the holy Russian people’s truth,” 
as Gogol put it. But what is this partic- 
ular truth? Nothing less than the uni- 
versal. “Oh, the peoples of Europe do 
not dream how dear they are to us!” 
he cries. Russians alone can understand 
all peoples, alone’ have in their hearts 
all the great Aryan races,” because the 
Russians alone are universal. To prove 
it, he points to the ,universality of 
Pushkin who, he claims, was greater 
than Shakespeare because, whereas 
Shakespeare’s Italians et al. are mere 
Englishmen in masks, Pushkin’s Italians 
are truly Italian. Pan-Slav and Russian 
“Westerners,” he argues, seem apart 
because they are focussed upon dif- 
ferent stages of the same apocalyptic 
process: the universal Redemption. The 
enemy of both is “isolation and segre- 
gation.” Moreover, both foresee “the 
collapse of bourgeois Europe, without 
a trace”; both “damn Russia’s past,” 
and “he who damns Russia’s past is 
ours.” 

Observe how Dostvuevsky’s notion of 
the muzhik under an antinomian Ortho- 
dox Church can be corrupted to fit the 
role of the great masses in a Soviet re- 
gime. The peasant, Dostoevsky says, is 
divinely careless of the ‘materialist’ 
values of the West: he accepts poverty, 
pain, filth, he obeys his pope and his 
zemstvo, he cares not a fig for the de- 
lusions of the vote and of jury trial. 
But he is the world’s leader because 
in his heart he has “faith and repent- 
ance.” Tolstoy’s muzhik is essentially 
the same. Listen to this: 

“The story of Maslova is just an 
everday affair. She was the daughter 
of an unmarried serf... Once a year 
this unmarried woman became a 
mother, and, according to the usual 
custom, the child was baptized: but 
the mother never thought of nursing 
the unwelcome stranger. The baby 
was simply a hindrance to her work; 
she had to do her work, consequently. 
the baby, neglecied, soon died of 
hunger. Thus she disposed of five 
children. Each was regularly bap- 
tised, starved to death, and buried...” 

Tolstoy’s Anarchist conclusions about 
leadership differed, of course, radically 
from Dostoevsky’s. But is it not clear 
how from the same premise of the na- 
ture and the ideal image of the masses, 
a Soviet State, promulgating a different 
form of “love, faith and repentance,” 
could establish its rule, not only among 
Slavs, but— with variations — among 


Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Africans, 
South Americans—-indeed, the over- 
whelming mass of the world’s peoples? 
IT IS IMPRESSIVE how the faith 
of Dostoevsky charts, in strict historic 
terms, the dialectic of Bolshevism. The 
thesis belonged to the old Slavophiles: 
Russia’s destiny to unite first all Slavs, 
then all peoples. The antithesis fell to 
the Russian “Westerners,” climaxed in 
Lenin: the revolutionary destruction 
“without a trace” of “the rotten bour- 
geois world” and the material liber- 
ation of all peoples. The synthesis is 
the world communist movement, under 
a new form of Slav priesthood and a 
new Slav “little father.” This “Utopia,” 
Dostoevsky proclaims as the Real- 
politik of the century beyond him. 
But it will be objected: Dostoevsky 
hated socialism in every form, and was 
a Christian mystic, whereas the com- 
munists are socialists and atheists. The 
difference is supreme, and entails a 
distinction of values which cannot be 
discussed in this brief paper. But there 
are limits to the difference; and this 
truth can be seen in the pragmatic con- 
vergences of Dostoevsky with his eom- 
munist successors. Thus, the Christian 
Dostoevsky extolled war, particularly 
Russian war; preached its inevitability 
against the infidel; despite his doctrine 
of love, hated the Jew, the British and 
the Turk; preached his campaign of 
solidarity and equality without being 
troubled by the prevailing ecQnomic 


° . 1 nl 
system in which the powerful minority 


garnered the produce of the myriad 
masses. These were “minor problems,” 
doubtless, to be confronted later. There 
is, then, a remarkable kinship to the 
methods of the two programs. 


% rs 


A CLUE IS PROVIDED by iwo 
beautiful little tales in The Diary. “A 
Little Boy at Christ’s Xmas Tree” tells 
of a child in a Petersburg cellar slum, 
hungry and cold, who cannot wake his 
mother (she lies dead on her bed) and 
runs out into the wintry streets, seek- 
ing food. He gets into a rich, gay house 
where warm and well-fed children 
dance about a sumptuous lighted tree. 
A kind lady thrusts the ragamuffin 
out, placing a coin in his hand. But the 
little hand is frozen too stiff to grasp 
it and the coin falls in the snow. At 
last, the child sinks in the snow and lo! 
he is warm, and angels lead him to 
Christ’s tree, heavy with gifts and good 
things to eat. In the morning, the body 
is found, frozen and starved. 

The second tale, “A Meek One,” is a 
variation on the author’s perpetual 
theme of the “offended and injured,” 
unable to articulate their love because 
of the wounds which this false world 
of “life” inflicts. In this case, the 
maimed man drives his child-wife, 
whom he adores, to suicide. But -they 
are the meek, they shall inherit true 
life! 

The burden of these stories, foumd in 
its essence in Notes from Underground, 
is the unreality of the entire sensory 
world: the world of institutions, of 
laws, and therefore of morals and of 
ethics. The Christianity ef Dostoevsky 
is a rigorous antinomianism. Man upon 
earth is so corrupt, that all his creations 
and institutions are unreal: mere foam 
upon the wave of illusion. The one 
reality is faith and the Tove that makes 
men real under Christ; and he who 


(Continued on Page Ten) 
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THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM. By Nelson Algren. pic and 


Co. 343 pp. $3.00. : 


Reviewed by WILLIAM POSTER 


HE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM stays quite close to what is 
‘by now the classic line of the American crime story and has some of 
the classic characters. The story is set in the environment Mr. 
Algren has made familiar in his short stories, a Polish slum district in 
Chicago populated by hustlers and whores, drunks and drunk-rollers, 
deadbeats, cretins and small-time criminals of every variety, talking a 


rhythmic language of sophisticated 
underworld phrases and inflections 
crossed by haive, rich Polish dialect 
loeutions in such a way as to compose, 
with Mr. Algren’s not too obvious aid, 
a continuously charming kind of col- 
loquial poetry. Life in such an en- 
vironment is never at rest but see:rs 
‘always to be moving in cycles from the 
depressive to the manic going through 
phases of garish humor, and casual 
violence on its way and also from the 
abnormally stupid to the abnormal 
cleverness produced by the complex 
circumstances in which the essentially 
simple-natured, but not simple-minded 
protagonists must function. 

Frankie Machine, Mr. Algren’s hero 
(and the author’s admiration for him 
is sufficiently unequivocal for him to 
end the book with a poem about him 
in a Somewhat pathetic, 1890’s Frankie 
and Johnnie style) is a fairly typical 
resident of the district, a rather like- 
able reckless youngster, who before the 
war, got aleng by dealing cards in 
the gambling establishment of Zero 
Schwiefka, drank but not enough to 
ruin his skill and was picked up by the 
police now and then but for nothing 
very serious. He comes out of the 
army with a Purple Heart, a Mauser 
and a much used hypodermic needle 
for souvenirs, to join his old friends 
and his psychotic wife, Zosh, paralyzed 
by an accident for which Frankie 
blames himself 

As a “junkie” life is a very different 
aftair for ‘Frankie; his self-control and 
‘skill slowly go to pieces under the need 
for the drug, the physical stresses and 
the fear of discovery. Not naturally 
a very tough guy or the kind that gets 
into really bad scrapes, Frankie blows 
up one night and in company with 
Sparrow, a rattle-brained, half-Jewish, 
half-Polish sneak thief with whom he 
has one of those Damon and Pythias, 
leader and derelict relationships lately 
so common in this genre, murders a 
drug peddler after a wisecracking 
quartel at Schwiefka’s poker table. 

It takes quite a while before the law, 
in the person of ‘““Record-Head Bednar,” 
Algren’s wisecracking, knowing and 
guilt-ridden police Captain, gets around 
to trying to nail Frankie for the crime 
but he is finally pushed into it more 
by the pressure of ward politics than 
moral necessity. Algren’s version of 
the chase, the test of all narratives in 
this genre, the climax that brings out 
all the author has been able to drag 
up frem the labyrinth of the human 
psyche about the eternal drama of the 
hunter and the hunted, lacks the tre- 
mendous bodily impact that charac- 
terizes some of the better works of 
Hemingway or Hammett and _ fails 
somewhat short of realizing its own 
potential of suspense but it does have 
a uniquely integrated poetry of milieu 
and an extra dimension of loneliness 
and terror added to it by the fact that 
Frankie is pursued not only by the 
police but by the grim necessity of his 
own habit. And Mr. Algren has ad- 
vaneéd an uricertain step or two further 
into the complexities of guilt and in- 
nocefice than anyone has ventured 
before. 


Yr ae ae 
FRANKIE AND SPARROW are ex- 
tremely real figures and emerge out 
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of a very wide area of contemporary 
life, out of the great number of lower- 
class adolescents who, talented beyond 
the average cannot, often beeause of 
the very nature of théir talents, tear 
themselves from the purely instinctual 
patterns of youth and drift indolently 
down the moldy byways of Skid Row 
or into the haunted world within a 
world of the dope addict. Despite their 
faults and weaknesses, they are, for 
Algren, essentially admirable figures, 


An Epic of Skid Row 


because they are “regular”; théy do 
not directly and coldly exploit human 
weakness and they have not impaired 
their natural animal innocenee as has 
the average citizen or worse still ac- 
tively worked against it and therefore 
against all instinctive human bonds as 
has the forlorn “Record Head Bednar” 
who after a life of doing his “honest 
copper’s duty” within the narrow limits 
of Chicago ward polities is wracked 
with guilt and realizes vaguely that 
his devotion to “justice tempered with 
mercy” conceals “nothing more than 
a hostility towards men and women 
as men and womeh.” 

Algren’s exploration of the basic 
clash between law and instinct is a 
distinct advance over what has beén 
done previously because more is present 
to his consciousness. It is also some- 
what more uncertain, less intuitively 
right and emotionally unified than for 
example, such a novel as “Studs 






Lonigan,” the underlying theme of 
which is not too dissimilar to make 
a comparison unjustified. Mr. Algren 
tells us a good deal about his char- 
acters which their actions (those of 
Bednar, for example) tend to belie. 
And the novel suffers from the di- 
versity of its author’s talefits; his flair 
for the poetic occasionally carries him 
beyond the bounds of a versimilitude 
that is otherwise successfully main- 
tained, and the very same capatity for 
psychologic, inner-world portraiture 
that turns up the remarkable descrip- 
tion of Zosh, Frankie’s destructive and 
wilfully paralyzed wife, nearly fuihs 
the delineation of the gambler By an 
unnecessary and nebulous attempt to 
link his actions to some youthful mis- 
adventures. Withal, “The Man with the 
Golden Arm” is one of the best Ameri- 
can novels of reeent years, a multi- 
faceted and rich, if imperfectly focus- 
sed book. 





Only Hope Remains 


TO DWELL IN SAFETY. 
cation Society of America. 


By Dr. 


Mark Wischnitzer. 
368 pp. 


The Jewish Publi- 


Reviewed by DAVID IGNATOW 
HERE NEVER WAS SAFETY for long, and none shines forth now, 


even in Israel. 


But whole classes 
luiled themselves into believing 


of Jews all over the world had 
otherwise. Because this book is 


written in a frame of astute political and economic insight, several sig- 


nificant lessons rise from it. 


The Jew has tended to put too much faith 


and dependence upon the principles of economic and political equality. 


This may have been due to the per- 
vasive influence of the times, but he 
had gone so far as to assimilate himself 
into the life of his adopted country by 
religious conversion and by an eager 
perpetuation of the mores of that 
country, as for example the smug, ex- 
clusive attitude of the middle class 
Jew in Germany towards others of his 
own kind before Hitler. It was a fault 
shared by Jews in other parts of the 
world as well, for there were times, 
to this very day, when one class would 
not consider it a duty nor vital to its 
interests to lend aid to those persecuted 
in a strange land. In many instances 
it was the naive faith in progress, in 
good triumphant over evil, the current 
bourgeois palliatives, that were at 
work; but more than once such com- 
placency was. shattered, his own 
adopted land invaded against his will 
by hordes of his own race fleeing 
persecution abroad. There were indi- 
viduals who had even taken an affirma- 
tive attitude towards their beliefs and 
acted upon them, such as the Baron 
de Hirsch who did not hesitate to pour 
out his millions for colonization in for- 
eign lands. All this has come to naught, 
and today the Jew knows that neither 
the power of money, nor political 
equality, nor new settlements can 
guarantee his safety. He is in an era 
demanding a human sacrifice for its 
terrible convulsions of spirit. 
at: me m 

UNDER POWERFUL ECONOMIC 
blows from within or without, the 
standards of decency in a country col- 
lapse. Political equality quickly falls 
under this dead weight. Time after 


time the story repeats itself in Dr. 


Wischnitzer’s documentation, Germany 
in the 1840’s, Poland, Rumania, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia. The horror rises to 
a crescendo with the approach of the 
second world war. The wealth of na- 
tions is gone. There is no longer room 
for toleration. Men are in the grip 
of tormenting inferiorities. Their old 
values, their middle class virtues have 
finally succumbed. They are at a loss 
for an idea on which to build. In a 
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frenzy they turn towards the darkest 
side of themselves, the superstitious 
and primitive, and thrash about, 
slaughtering. 

The Jews have Israel now. Until 
recently America was their goal of 
liberty, but even America has passed 
restrictive laws. The air is clamorous 
with fear. The tide of immigration is 
new land of hope, 
Political A OqUeERY, 


towards Israel the 
hope based on what? 


economic equality again? In a collaps- 
ing world? By force they asserted their 
right to the land, and by force they 
will have to hold it, until a superior 
strength comes along, Russia, America? 
Who knows in these feverish days? 
Dr. Wischnitzer has provided us 
with tables of immigration year by 
year for each country in which Jews 
may be found. In addition, the history 
of the many aid societies and agericies 
since 1800, the personal stories of heroic 
and generous individuals may be read, 
interwoven inextricably with the po- 
groms and unbelievable sufferings in 
flight. One may now read the whole 
story, in bitter hindsight, with a sense 
of tragedy rising to its Nazi climax, 
and ending as all tragedies must of 
necessity on a mete of hope again, fox 
there is nothing left of the shattered 
virtues but hope, and always hope in 
this breaking world. 


A Healthy Trend 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN 
Dorothea De Schweinitz, Harvard University Press. 


A COMMON ENTERPRISE. By 
186 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN DANIELS 


HERE HAS BEEN NEED for 


a reliable book about the labor- 


rnanagement or joint production committees which mushroomed 

during the Second World War under the drive of the War Production 
Board. This book fills that need in a competent, clear and comprehensive 
way. As holder of the Wertheim Research Fellowship in Harvard College, 
Miss De Schweinitz has turned out an excellent piece of work. 


So far as concerns what is past, here 
is the gist of her account. Nominally, 
some five thousand of those committees 
were set up during the war — but not 
more than one thousand of them really 
got into operation. and only about three 
hundred were carried over from war- 
time into peacetime production. The 
main reason why they did not amount 
to more was because they were formed 

-at least on paper—from the top down 
under government pressure, and so 
hurriedly that haste made waste. An- 
other reason, running close to the first, 
was that by and large the employers 
—that is, industrial management—were 
either positively opposed to them or 
went along with them only perfunc- 
torily, from fear that they would in- 
vade management prerogatives or at 
any rate be more bother than they were 
worth. So most employers gave them 
such slight attention that they died of 
inanition. 

But labor union leaders, while more 
or less reserved in optimism, were bet- 
ter disposed toward trying the com- 





. . . . 2... 
John Daniels is active in the co- 
operative movement. He is a frequent 


contributor to The New Leader. 
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mittees out. The best results were 
obtained in unionized plants. In ad- 
visory ways connected with practical 
workaday means-of reducing waste and 
speeding up war-plant production, the 
total contribution which the workers 
made through these committees was 
very substantial. Miss De Schweinitz 
tells in detail how the best ones worked, 
what they accomplished, and what is 
of value now from their experience. 


Then leaving the past behind she 
ventures somewhat into assessment and 
extremely cautious prediction. No, it 
is going too far to say she actually pre- 
dicts that labor-management commit- 
tes will increase in number, progress 
in function beyond merely making rec- 
ommendations to management, and be- 
come a potent force in advancing in- 
dustrial teamwork and peace. But she 
does get to the point where she implies 
that this is “possible.” I therefore con- 
clude this review by remarking that 
she certainly does not overstate what 
appears to some other observers, in- 
cluding myself, to be a decided trend 
toward more responsible-and construc- 


tive labor-management cooperation. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
view. This is your department — let’s hear from you. Far space reasons, 
‘however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








Russian Rape of Hungary 
Described by Socialist 


From CHARLES PEYER 


USSIA is incapable of supplying 
R its own people with industrial 

products. Much less can it prov- 
ide for population which are are be- 
coming dependent upon it—for example, 
China. The satellites must be milked 
for all they are worth. Take Hungary, 
machine tool 


for example. Hungarian 


works, steel mills. motor factories, tex- 
tile mills and electrical plants are all 
working full time for Russia 

The prices which are theoretically 


paid by the Russians are of no impor- 


tance, for According to the treaty with 
Russia, Hungary is required to pay re- 
parations to the extent of $300,000,000 
Two-thirds of this is allotted to Russia 
specified in the treaty that this 
sum was to be paid, not in money, but 
The basis of the 
to be the level of 1938, with the amend- 
ment that 10‘, was to be added to the 
prices of farm products and 15‘; to that 
But manufac 


tured goods are now three times as ex- 


in goods prices was 


of industrial products. 


pensive as they were before the war. If 


the Russians have shipped to them a 
steam-engine which is today worth 
$100,000; they actually pay nothing for 
it. But even theoretically, by way of 
reduction of the amount due as re- 
parations, they may pay only $30,000. 
If everything is counted in, reparations, 
booty, Russians claims of German pro- 
perty and the cost of occupation, it 
amounts to at least $1,500,000,000. A 
little nation of 8,000,000 inhabitants 
can make such sacrifices only by reduc- 
ing its own people to the most fright- 
ful poverty and want. 


Add Fan Mail 


From HANS KOHN 


_——~ 


ConcraTULaATIONS on your excel- 
lent issue containing the very valuable 
pieces by Llovd Ross on Australia. 
Melvin J. Lasky on Alexander Werth. 
Gerhart H. Seger on German rearma- 
ment, and the brilliant satire on the 
12-year-old Communist Lama of Tibet. 
(The New Leader, Dec. 17.) 
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Voters Await Action 
As Congress Reconvenes 


(Continued from Page One) 
unless he is beaten for reelection this 
year in Ohio, will be the favorite of 
the Republicans and the Dixicrats for 


the Presidential nomination. If he is 
beaten, as now seems possibie but still 
not probable, or, even if he isn’t, the 
reorganized conservative party may 
turn to General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who is personally more appealing and 
who, in his recent Texas speeches, 
seems to have taken up a position as 
far to the right as Taft’s. 

The plain fact is that the immediate 
future of the Republican Party, in its 
reorganized and re- 
Labor, which 
Communists 


present form or 
named, seems hopeless. 
is cleaning out its and 
thus ridding itself of a political lode- 
stone, is stronger than ever. The Bran- 
nan plan, even though it is now running 
into opposition from the old-line farm 
organizations, promises to bridge a 
historic chasm between urban consum- 
ers and agricultural producers. Demand 
the the 


loose headings “security and welfare” 


for measures Jumped under 


is growing rather than diminishing. 
Yet the Republican leaders—the Mar- 
tins and the Tafts, who make party 
policy, and the Guy Gabrielsons, who 
are the party’s fund-raisers—are de- 
liberately lining up against all these 
appealing causes. When the fund raisers 
got together in Chicago late last year 


and announced an end of me-tooism, it - 


was generally supposed that they were 
addressing themselves to the money- 
bags out of consideration for the party’s 
embarassed financial condition, not to 
the voters. But as Republican Con- 
gressmen and Senators gathered in 
Washington for the new session, it be- 
came apparent that they were adopting 
the same line—suicidal as it seemed in 
They, too, 
were discarding the me-tooism which, 
though it had not won for them, had 
at least kept them alive and kicking as 
an opposition party through the 1948 
Presidential election. 

They were determined to cut foreign 
and defense spending in the face of 


terms of practical politics. 


Dostoevsky's 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
has this has more life than they who 
“live” by the law. 

The deathless values of Christ, al- 
though undoubtedly still alive in the 
Russian people, have, at least theoret- 
ically, been discarded by the com- 
munist leaders; the antinomianism of 
Dostoevsky’s Christianity has remained. 
The “Christmas tree” 
posed from heaven into the Marxist 
future. But the termini of value are 
still in the domain of Faith; still justify 
war, the massacre of innocents, the an- 
nhulment of personal liberty. Gogol’s 
“holy Russia truth” still marches; in- 
deed has just begun to march. To deny 


has been trans- 


its appeal to millions of normal men on 
every continent of earth, including our 
own, is to be disqualified by ignorance, 
beforehand, from creating a deeper, 
truer human value 

Incidentally, the antionmianism of 
will help remind the reader of our 
own domestic brands. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s acute phrase “moral man in im- 
moral society” points to an anti- 
nomianism which Constantine may be 
founded, when he—the 


said to have 


murderer of his wife and son—“Chris- 


. 





Russia’s enormous military expendi- 
tures and the announcement that Russia 
had achieved atomic fission. Moreover, 
they proposed to blockade to the best 
of their ability any progress in the 
direction of social welfare and security 
—except, possibly, in government oid 
which their 
friends thought preferable to industrial 


age pensions, business 


security contracts won by organized 
labor on an industry-by-industry basis. 
While they seemed to have a promising 
issue in the failure of state department 
policy in China, just how they meant 
to exploit it without spending anything 
on defense measures in Korea and else- 
where, was a mystery. They also had 
an exploitable issue in the Administra- 
tion’s failure to make good any of its 
civil rights ‘promises but here, again, 
the willingness, not to say eagerness, 
of many Republicans to play ball with 
the Southern Democrats, spiked their 
guns. Moreover, the Administration 
was planning to push a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission bill at the 
outset of the session and invite a South- 
ern filibuster to dramatize its political 
independence of the Dixicrats. 
a: e a 

THE REPUBLICANS MEANWHILE 
seemed to be falling in with Truman’s 
plans for their undoing. He would pro- 
pose popular measures and they would 
oppose them. He would be ready to 
win again in 1950 and 1952 with essen- 
tially the same set of issues that won 
for him in 1943. The Republicans would 
be fully prepared to go down again on 


these same issues. Some of them knew 


it and were telling themselves it would 


be better to go down fighting than just 
sitting. Others, like Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, knew and were try- 
ing to lead the Republicans away from* 
their doom. But a majority hadn’t 
learned and didn’t know. They talked 
about evidences of a Republican re- 
surgence, as they had every election 
year since Roosevelt first licked them 
back in 1932, and walked toward the 
precipice blindfolded with confident— 
and silly—smiles on their rather pleas- 
ant faces. 


‘Holy Truth’ 


tianized” Rome. Not a page of Euro- 
pean history—and American—lacks the 
word, written in letters of blood. There 


is always of course a substratum of 
guilt in the antinomian mind; hence 


the universal hypocrisy of state depart- 
ments (including our own): hence, spe- 
cifically, the new Puritanism which the 
police state has imposed on sex moral- 
ity and education in Russia. This is 
compensation for the labor-camps. and 
other unpleasant necessities while “the 
holy truth” marches on. What we must 
understand, is that antinomianism al- 
ways points to a higher justificatory 
value; the “true religion,” “my country 
right or wrong,” etc. 
becomes the value greater than what 
is flouted, which may be health, hon- 
esty, life itself. The one way to attack 
this value is not to preach against its 
bad manners and morals, but to super- 
sede it. 


“social justice,” 


It is important also to remember that 
antinomianism ha$ had great enemies 
in Russia: such men as Kropotkin, a 
first victim of the Bolshevists, and 
Tolstoy whom Stalin would have 
handled with less squeamishness than 
the Czars. These men too point to a 
potential of the Russian frture. 
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Indonesia 
(Continued from Page Five) 
having markets in Indonesia, did not 

wish to overburden her financially. 
* as a 

ON ONE POINT, the future of New 
Guinea, no agreement was reached, 
and the decision was postponed for one 
year. New Guinea is an enormous, still 
uncultivated country inhabited by 
primitive tribes, which is thought to 
have economic potentialities (in oil, 
coal, or even more valuable miner’ls) 
of substantial extent. The Indonesians 
claim it because they say that the in- 
habitants have declared themselves in 
favor of the Republic. But the few 
Republicans who live there are a drop 
in the ocean. The Dutch position is no 
more convincing. The idea of settling, 
under Dutch protection, Eurasians there 
—a mixed race whose members are 
difficult to fit into the Republic — is 
quite unreal because the Eurasians 
could not develop the country. Nor 
have either Holland or Indonesia the 
capital needed for this purpose. One 
of; the Indonesian state chiefs proposed 
to include New Guinea in Indonesia 
but to lease it to Holland for 99 years 
with guarantees for invested capital. 
The Dutch rejected the idea but may 
well come back to it after they have 
steered the Union agreement through 
their parliament. 7 

The Socialist party of Holland has 
been the first to recognize the necessity 
of coming to an understanding with the 
responsible leaders of the Indonesian 
Revolution. They have had a hard 


struggle to get this idea accépted by 
the other parties, and their most obsti- 
nate opponents were the Catholics. If 
it had not ‘been for international inter- 
vention and in particular, pressure 
from America, the Right would not 
have yielded to the inevitable, but 
would have continued a_ senseless 
struggle. The Indonesians also have 
been put under pressure on several 
occasions to accept reasonable pro- 
posals. Without this international ac- 
tion the two nations might, still be at 
loggerheads. 

A new era is now opening up. Hol- 
land jhas a chance-to make a valuable 
contribution in the Far East, and her 
success will mainly depend on the 
quality of human material she can 
muster for the task. The Indonesians 
are confronted with far greater diffi- 
culties than they have as yet experi- 
enced, in their ‘task of building a mod- 
ern society coherent enough fo hold its 
own among other states and to resist 
communism. Works of peace and re- 
construction are the best means of 
combating the communist danger. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Atlantic City, N..J., August Claessens 
speaks on “The Marshall Plan and a 
United States of Europe”, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 15th, 8:30 p. m., Jewish Commun- 
ity Center, 138 Virginia Ave. Auspices 
of the Workmen’s Circle branch. 

NEW YORY CITY 

“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, Sunday, January 8, 9:30 p. m. 
Topic: “Social Democracy in 1950.” 








on 


~ 
“Should We Recognize China?” will be the title of the first of The New 


Leader’s monthly radio forums this year. The date: Wednesday, January 11. 


Time: 10:0C p. m. Station: 


WEVD. Listeners are invited to comment on the 


broadcast: write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Streen, New York 3, New York. 
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Farm, Health Bills 


(Continued from Page Three) 

When the President first advanced 
this proposal the terms of the struggle 
between the conservatives and liberals 
were quite clear and easily understand- 
able. No sensibie liberal underestimated, 
from the start, the complexity of what 
the President was proposing. 

The most ardent supporters of the 
President, for instance, understood quite 
well that to achieve a health insurance 
system that worked well would require 
some  pre-requsites: more medical 
schools, more doctors, more nurses, 
more hospitals. But they saw this as 


.a problem of implementation rather 


than a problem of principle. 

So the liberals behind the President 
concentrated in getting first things 
settled first; which meant first getting 
the principle accepted that the nation 
as a whole shall accept the responsibility 
of mainaaining the health of the Amer- 
ican people. This would have evolved 
from the knock-down and drag-out 
with the conservatives. 

Eventually : compromise acceptable 
to the majority would have evolved. 
That is no longer so clear a possibility 
as a result of the activities of two out- 


standing liberal Senators, Paul Douglas 
of Illinois and Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota. 


By what appears to be a miscalcula- 
tion in timimg and tactics, Douglas and 
Humphrey have proposed the com- 
promise prematurely. Douglas’ diea is 
to provide health insurance only on a 
“disaster” basis. 


The Douglas position, on tactical ex- 
amination, appears almost certainly to 
be the position to which the conserva- 
tives. eventually would have retreated 
after defeat. It might have turned out 
to be the first compromise position on 
which conservatives and liberals could 
have rested their oars for the time 
being. 


By advancing this position as a pro- 
posal from the liberal side before the 
conservatives have taken any lickings 
and before they are ready for com- 
promisees, it now appears logical that 
the area of compromise has been nar- 
rowed and that the first compromise 
position that can be reached will fall 
between the die-hard plan of no na- 
tional health insurance and the Douglas 
proposal of “disaster” insurance. 





“BROOKLYN FOX 
HOLDS SHOW 
Bursting with new songs in the | by 
Jolson manner, Columbia 
“Jolson Sings Again” 
opend at the Fabian 
Fox Theatre and has been play- 
ing to capacity 
since last Wewnesday, 
‘tained for a second week, begin- 


audiences ever 


ning Wednesday, January 4th. 
With color by Technicolor, ‘“Jol- 
son Sings Again” stars Larry 


role of the enter- 
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Number One Priority 


must be given by this session of Congress to 
civil rights legislation, if it is to keep pace with 
the people. The latter’s desire for action on 
civil rights is being expressed ever more fre- 
quently, and in ways which must challenge the 
leadership of our national legislators. 

In Atlanta, the 28.000,000-million-membe) 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ voted t 
enter the battle against segregated education by 
supporting the effort of Herman Sweatt, a Texa: 
Negro, to secure admission to a white univer- 





sity. 

TQ os ssta, Gov. Luther Youngdahl made 
his state the fourth to ban segregation in the 
National Guard when he signed an order estab- 
lishing “equality of opportunity and treatment” 
for all State Guardsmen 

In Washington, the National Interfraternits 
Conference. by a vote of 36 to 3, recommended 
elimination of restrictive membership prov!- 
sions to its member-fraternities 

In New York, the Pennsylvania 
abolished segregation in coaches, diners and 
Pullmans on all through trains traveling t 
points south of Washington. 


Railroad 


In New Jersey, anti-democrat J. Parnel! 
Thomas was stripped of his right to be a Con- 
gressman for compelling his employes to kick 
back to him part of their Federal salaries. 

In Virginia, the electorate rejected a spurious 
polltax repealer which would have further ham- 
pered the right to vote. 

In California, 4,000 Japanese Americans have 
been sustained by Attorney General McGrath 
in their effort to regain U.S. citizenship lost dur- 
ing the war. 

In Washington, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration announced that it would refuse tc 
finance housing “restricted on the basis of race 
or creed or color.” (This does not, however, kill 
restrictive covenants, nor even alter FHA’s own 
racia] practices.) 

In Maryland, the Ober Law to outlaw the 
Communist party was quashed. 

In New York. the Feinberg Law which sought 
by dangerous means to weed Communist teach- 
ers out of the school system, was declared a 
violation of the 14th Amendment. 

The people, it is clear, have spoken. Lest Con- 
gress has failed to hear, a National Emergency 
Civil Rights Mobilization—the most represent- 
ative of its kind ever held—will take place in 
Washington, January 15-17, to demand enact- 
ment of FEPC and other civil rights measures 
We hope Mobilization delegates can persuade 
Congressmen that their bread is buttered this 
side of November. 
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— Where the News Ends 











SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER my belated 

congratulations to the Voice of America 

for its prompt and effective response to 
G. M. Malenkov’s speech on the 32nd anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution last Novem- 
ber 7. Malenkov’s theme was that. the Soviet 
economic system was so superior to those of 
America and other non-Communist countries 
that there was no need to 
fear competition between 
the two. 

Stalin’s chief lieutenant 
offered no explanation of 
why, if the Soviet sytem is 
so superior, its rulers are so 
desperately afraid of (a) let- 
ting their own people learn 
anything by first-hand obser- 
vation in outside countries; 
and (b) permitting foreigners 
to travel and observe freely in the Soviet Union 
and its satellite countries. The true answer to 
this question is, of course, that the Soviet 
leaders are smart enough to appreciate the 
fundamental truth of this shrewd postwar 
European observation: 

“Two things are bad for communism. 

The Red Army has seen Europe—and Eu- 

rope has seen the Red Army.” 





Malenkov did try to bolster his thesis, in 
typical totalitarian style, with phony “facts” 
and erroneous or distorted figures. And here 
the Voice of America came back with a very 
neat puncturing job. Malenkov boasted of a 
Soviet output of 150,000 tractors in 1949; the 
Voice pointed out that American farmers re- 
ceived 850,000—almost six times as many. 

Stalin’s henchman mentioned alleged Soviet 
achievements in building new housing since the 
war. The Voice accepted his figures and took 
the joy out of them by remarking that America 
-with a smaller population, and a housing 
situation that is by no means as bad, though 
not satisfactory—built at least five times as 
much. Malenkov offered some inflated figures 
on unemployment in the non-Communist world. 
The Voice offered a few statistical corrections 
and then went over to the following effective 
counter-offensive: 

“There are some forms of employment 


which are worse than no employment at 
all. There are some ten million workers in 


So ee eS ee ed 
R. H. Markham 


Ravpx WALDO EMERSON once wrote, “Not 
gold but only men can make a nation great and 
strong.” One of the all-too-few men who helped 
contribute to America’s greatest source of 
strength — the power 
of moral conviction — 
passed away last week. 
Reuben Henry Mark- 
ham devoted ‘his life 
to the free spirit “of 
mankind everywhere. 
He was an ordained 
Congregational min- 
ister. He was a Kan- 
san who spent “more 
than two decades in 
Southeastern Europe 
He was a patriot who 
served his country in war and peace. He was 
a writer whose sole cause was truth. He was 
our contributor and dear friend. We mourn 
his loss. 


Letting George Have It 


By William Henry Chamberlin ——] 








forced labor camps in the Soviet Union 
alone. Other hundreds of thousands are in 

‘ similar camps in the satellite countries. 
That is one way of solving an unemploy- 
ment problery—a way, however. which does 
not appeal to the democratic world.” 


It would have been, and still is, a goad idea 
to back up this kind of argument with broad- 
casts by Vladimir Petrov and others able to 
speak Russian who have experienced Soviet 
slave labor conditions. 


Book of the Chopin Year 


I FELL SADLY BEHIND on my reading 
homework during the year 1949. There were 
three reasons. My trip to Europe was’a mad 
scramble for political and economic informa- 
tion which left no time for reflective reading. 
I have been engaged in writing a book on what 
is, to me, a very exacting and absorbing sub- 
ject: the causes, course and consequences. of 
our involvenient in the late war. Finally, there 
is an appalling number of American and foreign 
newspapers, periodicals, leaflets and pamphlets 
put out by special groups that have to be read 
if one wishes to keep abreast of the complex 
course of world affairs. 

All this leaves painfully little time for read- 
ing books, “great” or otherwise. However, one 
book which I have greatly enjoyed and which 
seems to me clearly the book of the year in 
its field is Casimir Wierzynski’s The Life and 
Death of Chopin (Simon and Schuster;. 

The author is a leading modern Frere gee 
and his work combines the imaginative sweep 
of poetry with the industrious research of 
faithful biography. The author has sought out 
every detail of Chopin’s life, from his birth in 





a Polish country home in 1810 to his death in” 


an apartment on the Place Vendome in Paris. 
One of his last wishes was that his heart be 
carried back to Poland which he never revisited 
after the tragic uprising of 1830-31. 

The lover of Chopin will find here an amazing 
wealth of detail, including the programs of 
almost every recital the great composer gave, 
as well as the fascinating story of the com- 
poser’s life in the Paris of the eighteen thirties 
and eighteen forties—surely one of the most 
brilliant periods in the intellectual history of 
what Victor Hugo called La Ville Lumiére. It 
was the Paris of such authors as Balzac, Hugo, 
de Vigny, Lamartine, Michelet, Heine, Chateau- 
briand; of such musicians as Liszt, Rossini, 
Chefubini, Auber, Meyerbeer; of exiled Poles 
like Prince Adam Czartoryski and the great 
romantic poet Mickiewicz. 

Chopin knew most of these men, some of 
them intimately. Their activities and their con- 
versations are as fascinating as a Balzac novel. 
The author gives a very illuminating picture 
of the romance between Chopin and George 
Sand; and he shows a keen, sensitive appre- 
ciation of the music that has made Chopin one 
of the few universal immortals. 

Speaking of Chopin’s music, I recently heard 
a pianist named Solomon give what seemed to 
me the most perfectly selected program I have 
ever heard. I.submit it for the judgment of 
readers of this column who may be Chopin 
enthusiasts. 

The program included the four Ballades, in 
G Minor, F Major, A Flat Major and F Minor; 
the Sonata in B Minor?the Fantasy in F Minor; 
the Nocturne in D Flat, and the stirring Polo- 
naise in A Flat, which Wierzynski calls “a 
gallopade of ghostly warriors fighting for Po- 
land.” Maybe someone could, within the limits 
of a single recital, construct a better program; 
but I don’t see how. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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